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ABSTRACT ' ' 

A topic of increasing interest in social cognition is 
the manner in which individuals organize information about others in 
their memories and then access the information when/making a , / 

decision, In'the first ^study^ subjects made both negatively and 
positively phrased judgment's; trait set size was then varied as a * 
within-subjects factor while decision ty^ (success or failure) was 
varied as a between-sub jects factor. Results suggest that people 
search their memory for disconfitming evidence when making ^ 
memory-based judgments* -A second experiment manipulated the type of 

. judgment subjects had to make as a withifi- subjects factor. When 
subjects did not know what kind of judgment they would have to make^ 
the congruency hypothesis was not supported. The opportunity to 
functionally encode information as potentially incongruent with a 
future decision may determine whether a search for - disconfir ming 
eviderice will occur,- Only in those relatively infrequent cases when 

\ individuals clearly know what future judg'ment^ is needed will 

information be encoded as potentially, incongruent and be examined for 

' disconf irming evidence pi:ior to reaching a decision, (JAG) 
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The Ses^fth for Disconf irming Inf orm'ation in 

• ^ ' :^ 

Memory-Based Person Judgments ^ ^ ' 

^ - • 

A topic of Increasing interest in social cxbgnitj^on is how- people 
organize ih"f ormation about otber individuals in memory and then access/ 

^TifTiVrnfonnatfon when raakin'g :a decision. Such research is distinct from 
^ ' - ^ . / 

much earlier impression formatior^ research in its focus on^^rocesses in- 
volved in memory-based impression judgments where all , -stimulus inf9rmation ^ 
about a oerson is"^ removed before- a subject is asked to make a ju-igment. , 
Thu5, such- ju'^gments depend on a selective sampling of information from 
k cognitive representation that l\as been formed' about a person ^d stored 
ir^meraory. Recent research on jneraory^ased juHgments by Lingle and Ostrom 
(19?9) ^ndicate that nhen people make such decisions they tend to access > ^ 
and rely. on memory for previous judgments that they have made ab^out a:^ . * 

person rather than memory for originally jfresented factual information. 

' However, as ^ supplement to this reliance on memory for previous judgments, 
Lingle and Ostro^ suggest that subjects also systematically search their 

\ 

memory for negative Yactual information. Such a selective^ memory search 
for pegat'ive information is plausible in' light of the abundance of liiier'a- 
ture indicating that people generally weigh ^egative information more • 
heavily than .positive information {e.g., Kanouse & Hanson, 1972; Fiske, 
19'5i) in impression judgments* ' ' ^ 

Lingle a^d Ostroln*s (1979) conclusions concerning a "negativity effect 
can best be understood within the framework of their metfiodology. Their 
'task consisted of having subjects ^make pairs df memory^ba'sed occupat4onal^ 
suitability Jfudgm^nts'' about stimulus persons tjased on varying numbers of j 
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\ 

\ . , 2i 

• positive or negative tr^it char^eteristics. Using decisionytirae as their 
'Lpen-ient variaAle A^ey fouivi that when positive" traits were presented, ^ 
decision times ii^creased as set size (i.e., the number of descriptive 
stimulus traitfe) increased. However, when negative traits w^re presented, 

y 

decision times decreased sl?.ghtly as set size increased. They attributed 
this effect to a selective search for negative information. Ih^ large 
the set -of positive information iyp,ms. the longer subjecjt^ nee-^ed to 
pl^te a representative search of%the f^t for negative traits; the greater 
the number of negative traits, ^he quicke'r subjfec-Ts were able to search 
for and find negative information items • 

While Lingle and Osti'om»s 'interpretation is plausible and consistent ^ - 
•^th existi.ng literature indicating^'a negativity bias, an alternative ex- 
' planation of their results^ is possible.^. It is conceivable that their ,^ 
^ttern of decision times resulted from subjects. sej;ectively searching 
their memory/for discon firming or incongruent evidence relative to the 
decision they had to make, rather than'their searching for negative traits 
Der se. Iri their research Lingle , and. Ostrom , only asked subjects 'to make , - 
judgment^ concerning whether or not a stimulus person would * be successful \ " 
at a particular bccugfltion: Since only suc>pess jiligments were made, ' • 

negative trdits were those most likely to provide disconfirming evidence , 
so it is unclear whether subjects were searching their .memory for ne^tive. 

information or possibly searching their memory for information that was ■ y. 

• r 

incongruent with the .occupational judgment they bad to make. , , ' 

The present studies examined these two^alternatives by having subjects 
make both negatively- and positively-phrased ju-^gnents^ (that is, "Would- . ' 
"this person be a failure as a judge?" as well as "^^'ould" this person be a 
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suocess as a ju^ge?"). >ccordinjg to a congpexicy hypothesis ^- the ^ 
hypothesis that Lingle and Ostrom'^ subj^ts were searching their memory 
tot disconf irmatory info/njation — only when the valence of the traits 
matches th6 nat\>re of the judgment should decision time increase w\t)\ the 
numhfir of traits in the stimulus set. That is, when subjects are inaktng 
success juigments; the cjongnaenoy effect predicts the oattem of results 
found by Lingle and Ostrom where with increasing set ^size subjects take 

' • ^ ^ N ' \ ' * 

increasingly more time wTnen considering positive traits but less time^vjhen 
considering negatiye traits^ '//hen making failure judgments, however, a 
congruency hyx>othesis oredicts just the opposite pattern of results • 
Subjects should take increasingly Ipnger to reach a decision as set size 
increases when they are considering. negative trait sets, | but less time 
when they 'are considering oositive trait^ which are the traits thatr,are_ 
^low* i^congr^jient with £he failure decision they have to make* 

' 7^0 initial' studies were conducted to test th^ congruency hypothesis. 
Sublects in the "^if-st experiment were 32 Ohio State University students 
yho.jparticioated in partial ^fulfillment of a course requirem-nt* In this 
experiment, tra^t set siz-e was varied as a within-subjects factor while 

decision type (success or failure) was varied as a between-subjects 

^ ^ ^ '( 

factor,, resulting in each^ subject making o'rily ,one type of jndgjnent. Snh^ 

jexits viewed ^sets of 1, 3, 5, or 7 positive or ne^gative ^traits describing 

sti-nul-us persons' and then, after remt)val of the traits, were as^ to'make 

an occupational judgment. For half of the subjects the jTadgment asjced if 

the oerson would be a success in a particular occupation; for the other 

half the qiiestiqfn asked if the person would be a failure in the occupati 

Subjects indicated their decision by pressing a "yss/no** response buttoh.' 
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Jhis procedure-wa^repeat'ei «^ith ne^^ets of traits ^nd occupations, until 
»ach subject had madeM6 bcW'tional ju-.gmenis. Traits and occupations - 
wei:e ""counterbalanced Across set si^ze and decision order. The dependent 
variable of interest was 'how I'ong subjects took to mak^ each decision. 

: As indicated, the congruency hypo^esis would be -supported by finding 
that regardless', of the type of • jud'gment (success or. failure), response 
time increased ovef'set size when sulS^ects were considering_congruent or 
confirmatorj^ evidence, but decreaped when they ^ere considering Incongruent 
V disconfi'mktory ^idence. If each juigment wer? "coded, according to 
whether the stimulus tr'ait^s (positive or negative) were congruent or in- 
congruent with the type of^ judgment being made (success or f ailure) the • 
statistical prediction would then be one of a two-way interaction between 
judgment congnuency and' set size. The negativi.ty hyoothes/s, holding 
that subjects simply search their memor3\f or negative) traitsf would pr&dict 
a.-bhr-ee-way interaction between judgment ty^ judgment congruency, and 
set size.- That is, for success judgments the congruency'by set size inter- 
• action"^ woiild be the same as that found" by Lingle and Ostrom; .for failure 
judgments, however, the congr-ueQcy-by-set-size interaction would be re- 
versed with congruept- or ne^ativ^trait decisions' being reached faster as 

set size increases. " 

Results of, the study produced a two-way interaction between congruency 
and set size '(F (3,' 9t).= 5.'*7; £ , but rfota three-way interaction 

between judgmerit type, congnien^i and set size (F (3, 9t)^= 2.2i; £ > .•5) 
thereby . supporting ..the dongruency, but not the negativity hypothesis. 
' Figure 1 in the harrfout presents a graph of subjects* mean decision times 
\s a function' of set size and'whether the trait sets were congruent -or 



Incongruent. * / k * ' ' 

The results of the first study ^ugg^st people* search, their memory ^ 
for discoWiming" evidence- when naMng memory-based judgme^s* Such 
conclusion,, however, a^pe^rs inconsisi,ent with other reported evidence, 
such* as" that by Snyder' and Swann (1978), suggesting; that people search 
for coaArmitory, rather th|n disconf irmatory,^ evidence when testing an, ^ 
4iypothesis.(*' We were left' wondering- what it might be about this particular 
judgment taslcjthat led^subjects ;to searc^h their memory for disconfirming 
evidence. A possible e^planationv that occurred to us was th^t since" sub-- 
jects made only one type of judgment (success7f ailure) 'they knew what 
kind of decision they Were to make before they 'received the information 
and tfius were able '■to functionally encode the stimulus information as' 
potentially disconf iWt'ory. Such encoding of' information may he a pre- 
requisite to subjects 'engaging in this type of memory search. If this : 
were true, changing the judgment task so that subjects could not know 
whether they would have to nfkke a success or failure judgment — thereby 
preventing them from functionally encoding the stimulus, traits as potentially 
disconfirmatory — -shoul'd. have "the'teffect of eliminating the obngf-uency 

effect." /. • . „ * ^ ^ ' 

•To test thi^ possibility. Experiment 2 manipulated the type of^udg- ^ 
raent subjects had to make as a witliin-sub jects factor. \i& stimulus • 
materials and procedures were identical to the first experiment except 
"thkt subjects now jnade 5 success and 8 failure judgments randomly inter- ^ 
spersed with one another, rather than l6 failure or l6 success- judgments ** i 
as they Had done in Experiment 1. . Subjects were not told prior to encoding ^ 
each person description jwhat typ^ of judgment tliey would have, to make. 



' "the outccme of this second study was that ,when subjects did not know 

what kind of judgment they -would 'have to .make, the, congruency hypothesis 

was not supported.; The congruency by set size interaction pro-luced^n F 

of less, than 1." The three-Kay interaction between judgment type, congruency? 

and set size was also non-sigriif icant such 4hat there was again no support- 

■ V ' " 

for the 'neg^ativity effect. Figure' 2 presents mean judgment times as a 

function of set size and judgment/trait congruency*, * ^ ^ ,- 

We have just recently, completed yet a t>^rd study i'n which whether 

or'ndt subjects made blocked or mixed judgm-^nTs was varied as a within- 

.subject^ factor with 'all subjects making sets of judgments. in both ways. ^ . 

Initial analyses of these results are consistent with the results of the 

• two studies I 'have just reported". During their blo^ked^ judgments, sub*jects 
showed a congruency effect, producing an interaction between the congruency 
and set size factors; >^en making mixed 'judgments this inter-action disappeared, 
Again, for neither blocked nor mixed judgments does^ there seem to be any 

' support for the negativity effect. , . 

■ . ' In suramar^, | somewhat lengthy list of researchers such as Fischhoff , j 

•.Slovic. and Lichtenstein (1977), Nisbett and Ross (1^58), Snyder and his' 
associates (S'nyder & Swann, 1978; -Snyder & Cantor, 1979; Snyder & White, .... 
198,1), and Wason\nd Johnson-Laird (1972) have discussed judgmental biases 
thataopear to resvJ-t from peoole's tendency to consider supportive, but 
not potentially disconfirming information, when racking decisions. In 
light, of -the clear\utility for accurate 'decision makin|^f carefully^qon- 
sidering both conf i^sna'tory aiyj disconfirmatory^ inf ormatio^nj one can ask 
^hi it is p^ople do n\t seem to be better a^ considering disconfirming in- 
formation. One can^lX ask what types of vai'iables might increase the 

V A • ■ • " 



probability that a person urtvld make thik, type of memory search. Our 
^tial investigations usirtg decision time to study memory-ba^ed occupational 
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judgments suggests' that the /opportunity to functionally encode information _ 
\ as potentially incongruent with a futui-e decision is. an important deter- 
minant of whether a search for discohf inning .evidence ,will occur^ This 
finding .suggests one possible reason why people in general are, not better 
^ at considei;ing disconfirming evidence during'decisions. In their efforts , 
to organize and |ategorize stimul^ people may generally encode events ^ 
according to the categories they represent and are consistent with, rather 
^ than according tSx^he events and catego^ries with wfich they are incongruent.. ' 
Only in those* relatively infrequent cases that it become.s^cl^ar what kind 
of future judgment will ha^e to be made may ^ople begin to .functionally 
encode inrormation ^s potentially incongruent ^ and in turn representatively 
search for disconfirming ev^dencd prior to reaching a decision, 

. • . ■ - • ^ • 
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'Figurd 1., .Mean occupational judgment times in ExperiWnt 1 as a 
„ " ^ function of congruency and information set size. 
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Figure 2. Mean- occupational judgment times in SxperLment 2 as 

* \ ^ 

function of - congruency and information set size* 
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